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THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 



After pacific relations with foreign powers for more than 
thirty years, the tocsin of war again sounds through the land, and 
the young manhood of the country is rushing to arms. An enthu- 
siasm which, in a just cause, would be considered a striking exam- 
ple of national virtue, has inflamed the public mind, and is extending 
every hour. A once magnificent but now dissolving state, to which 
the cabinets of Europe have been looking with solicitude as a prize 
for their intrigues, is considered by many to be providentially of- 
fered to us. Amidst the general excitement, no small number 
of scrupulous and good men are asking. Whither will these 
things tend ^ Is this war rigJU 7 If right, is it expedient 7 Be as- 
sured that an exigency has come upon us which will require the 
support of the national conscience, and this can be secured only by 
the solution of these questions. It is proposed in the following 
pages to attempt to answer them. 

Would the invasion and conquest of Mexico by the United States^ 
in the present instance^ he right 7 Our difficulties with that power 
have arisen from our new relations with Texas ; the question there- 
fore pre-supposes the prior inquiry. Was the annexation of Texas 
right ? (We inquire not now about its expediency^ but its rightful' 
Tiess,) And this implies a still prior question. Was the revolt and 
independence of Texas right ? If Texas had no right to revolt, we 
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had no right to annex her ; and if her annexation was unrighteous, 
then our present conflict with Mexico for her boundary is unright- 
eous. The whole question is then frankly presented — let us frankly 
confront it. 

Was the revolution of Texas right 7 Upon few subjects have we 
(especially in the North) more vague and contradictory views than 
on the history of that revolution. Local politics, and expecially 
local views of slavery have been mixed with it, until the whole sub- 
ject has become distorted. Even foreign Mnriters are more candid 
and truthful than our own respecting it.* That event is ascribed 
by many to the intrigues of land speculators and slaveholders. 
Nothing could be more false. Doubtless a variety of personal and 
sordid motives affected the individual actors in the movement ; but 
the public and ostensible causes were unquestionably more urgent 
and justificatory than those of our own revolution. The English 
author of " Texas and Mexico," says, " No country has been more 
calumniated and misrepresented than Texas. The greater part of 
the misstatements that have appeared in England concerning Texas 
are said to have been circulated by the Mexican bond-holders, and 
others interested .in the prosperity of Mexico. The Americans, 
however, have been far more bitter in their attacks upon the unof- 
fending republic. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ It appears to me, that few 
people have ever had more just cause than the Texans for throwing 
off an oppressive yoke, and separating themselves from a nation 
which had so long proved its incapacity even for self-government. 
Previous to Texas declaring her independence, the Mexican repub- 
lic had been constantly a prey to internal dissensions ; and civil war, 
in all its horrors had desolated the country. Her political institu- 
tions had been changed or overthrown according to the interest or 
caprice of each successive military chief. The rule of these po- 
litical leaders was invariably marked by bloodshed, cruelty, and 
opplression, and the co^ntry was in a constant state of anarchy and 
revolution." 

* Mr. Kennaday (member of the suite of the Imte Lord Dm^mrn, in Cuiada) fau 
written an able work, defending the Texans and describing their cowitry. Yon 
Ranmer speaks emphatically in their fevor. One of the cleverest English works on 
the oomitry is «* Texas and Mexico; or Yachting in the New World." This au- 
tlK>r putioiiknrly aarNitev aad vifldieites tfie Texan rerofecion. 



IVe condense from this same writer a view of the causes of the 
Texan revolution : 

Under tj^,e constitutioR of 1834, Mexico was a, confederated republic, 
somewhat similar to the United States, having a President, Vice President, 
Senate, and a. House o£ Riepresentatives, as a central governnrent. Each. 
State had, however, its separate independent government. The Mexican 
government, having found itself obliged, for its. own security, to encour- 
age colonization in T^xas, declared by a decree of the Qortes, dated 7th 
M«y, 1824 : 

*^That Texa^i is tQ be.aQ^exed to the Mexican province of Cohahuila, 
until it is. of sufficient, importance to form a separate State, when it is ta 
become an independent State of the Mexican republic, equal to the other 
States of which the same it com{>osed, free, sovereign, and independent, 
i.o whatever exclusively rel^tet to it^ is tern a1 ^.overnmpnt. and adminis- 
tration.** 

This decree was d^cl^iredl. ** inviolable,** and thp act wys, *' can, never be 
r^fproK^d." 

It was then, on the faith, of this decree, thp.t new settlers were constantly, 
af^iving in Teiat, froai all countries, iind this state of things con.tii\uea. 
till 1830^ when the hitherto increasing prosperity of the country received 
ifts first check. 

Bustamente, an adveatiirer, who by intrigue or bloodshed had contrived 
%li possesshimself of the first office in the Mexican republic, prohibited the 
further in^ess of foreigners, and issued several decrees inimical to the 
interests of Texas. The Mex;ican government app?.ren.tly jealous of itSL 
rising influence and prosperity, seems now to have made several enact- 
jB^enta, at variance with the constitution of 1824. To effect these, it was 
necessary to introduce a. considerable force of Mexican soldiers into the 
country; thus, it eventually ended in Tex,as being placed almost entireljp 
«nder military rule. It would be difficult to give an adequate idea of the 
numerous acts of injustice and oppression to which the settlers were sub- 
jiscted at this period. 

The oppressive rule of Bustamente, was fortunately brought to a con- 
clusion in the year 1842. His object had been to establish a central gov- 
ernment, instead of the federal constitution, but finding himself unable to 
eope with the superior mental powers, and military conduct of Santa An- 
B^ he resigned his office in favor of GeAeral Pedraza^^ and early in 1833, 
Santa Anna was proclaimed President. 

The Texans having now had sufficient experience of the bad effects 
prising from their being under the administration of the State of Coha- 
huila, resolved to petition the supreme government for a separation of the 
provinces, and demanded that Texas snould be granted an independent 
State government, in conformity with the federal compact, and Act of 
Cortes, of 1824. 

The memorial set forth, that Texas, was virtually without any gov^in- 
Dient at all ; that thiB lajQguage of the people was different ; that Coha- 
huila and Texas were altogether different in soil^ climate, and natural 
productions ; thaX owing^ to the numerical inequality of their respective 
representatives, the enactment of laws beneficial to Texas could only em- 
anate from the ** generous courtesy *' of her constitutional partner, and 
that legislative advaAt«^re8 to the one, nii^ht, from incompatibility of in- 
terests, be ruinous to the oth'^r. 

Protection from Indian depredations they declared to be of vital im- 
portance to Texas, which protection Cohahuila was unable to render. 
The Indians in their immediate neighborhood had been denied justice, 
which would be granted by independent Texas. Finally, Texiis pos- 
•eM^d- the necessarjr elements for a state governmeift, and fojr her attach- 
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meDt to the federal constitution and to the republic they pledged their 
lives and honors. 

Stephen Austin was the person selected by the people to proceed to 
Mexico and to submit their petition to the consideration of the Cortes. 
Austin, after waiting nearly a year in the capital, and being able to gain 
no reply to the petition with which he had been charged, wrote to the 
authorities in Texas, recommending them at once to organize a State, de 
faeto^ without waiting for the decision of Congress. 

This was considered by the government as a treasonable proceeding, 
and shortly aflerwards Austin was arrested at Saltillo, whilst on his re- 
turn to Texas. Being brought back to the capital, he was imprisoned for 
upwards of a year. He did not return to Texas till more than two years 
had elapsed from the date of his departure, not till Santa Anna had over- 
thrown the federal constitution of the republic, and established in its place 
a Central Consolidated government, rendering him wholly independent of 
the States of the Confederacy, and thus, in fact, becoming military dicta- 
tor of Mexico. 

Several of the States were of course opposed to this change. Some, 
indeed, resorted to arms, but were unable to resist the power of the dic- 
tator. The constitutional authorities of Cohahuila and Texas assembled 
at Mondova, and solemnly protested against this change of government. 
They were, however, driven from office by a military force under Gren- 
eral Cos. The government was then dissolved, and the Governor and 
other members of the State legislature were imprisoned. Thus the cen- 
tral government was established — in opposition to the will of the States 
and of the people — by the forcible and unconstitutional destruction of 
the social compact which they had sworn to support. 

Committees of safety and vigilance were now formed in Texas, and 
resolutions passed, to insist on their rights, under the iederal constitution 
of 1824. Troops were organized, and every preparation made to resist the 
Mexicans, which were expected to be sent against them, in these antici- 
pations they were not disappointed ; Greneral Cos soon after arrived at 
Copano, and marched thence to Bexar. 

The first meeting of the hostile troops was at Gonzales. The Mexi- 
cans, in an attack upon the town, were repulsed with great bravery, and 
suffered considerable loss, both in killed and wounded. Shortly after this, 
a more important victory was gained, in the capture of the town and 
garrison of Goliad, contaming a great quantity of military stores, besides 
Uiree hundred stand of arms, and two brass cannon. This was followed 
by the election of General Austin as Commander-in-Chief of the Texan 
army ; and the new leader, under the banner of the Mexican federal consH- 
tution, immediately marched upon Bexar, a town strongly garrisoned by 
the Mexican troops under General Cos. 

After several engagements in the neighborhood, which invariably re- 
sulted in favor of the colonists, the town of Bexar was stormed and taken 
by a party of three hundred volunteers. 

The country was now freed for the present from Mexican troops, and a 
general convention of delegates, from the different municipalities of Tex- 
as, was forthwith held at San Filipe de Austin. On the 3d of November, 
1835, a state government was organized for Texas, and their motives and 
principles proclaimed in a manifesto. It declares, 

" Whereas, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and other military 
chieftains, have, by force of arms, overthrown the federal institutions of 
Mexico, and dissolved the social compact which existed between Texas 
and the other members of the Mexican confederacy ; now, the good peo- 
ple of Texas, availing themselves ol* their natural rights, solemnly declare, 

** That they have taken up arms in defence of their rights and liberties, 
which are threatened by the encroachments of military despots, and in 
defence of the republican principles of the federal constitution of Mexico. 



** That Texas is no longer moraliy or eirilly bound by the eonptet of 
Union ; yet stimulated by the generosity and sympathy common to a fm 
people, tney offer their support and assistsnce to such of the members of 
the Mexican confederacy as will take up arms against military despotism. 

** That they do not acknowledge that the present authorities of the 
nominal Mexican republic have the right to govern within the limits of 
Texas. 

*' That they hold it to be their right, during the disorganization of the 
Federal system, and the reign of despotism, to withdraw from the Union, 
to establish an independent goyernment, or to adopt such measures as 
they may deem best calculated to protect their rights and liberties ', hut 
that they toill continue faithfid to the Mexican government go long as that 
nation ts governed by the constitution and latos that were formed for tAs 
govemmejU of the political association." 

The Dictator now invaded the country in person. He took the 
garrison of the Alamo, and giving no quarter, put every man to the 
sword. He met Fanning^s small force, and, after an honorable 
capitulation broke his word and ordered them all to be massacred. 

On the 11th of March a conveption was held, and Texan inde- 
pendence declared. Santa Anna was soon afler overthrown at San 
Jacinto, and acknowledged the new republic. This is the history of 
Texan independence. The first few settlers had endured patiently 
the caprices of Mexican government, until the constitution of ISM 
pledged them security. Most of the population had entered the 
country under the protection of that constitution. They maintained 
their fidelity to it while it existed. It had guarantied to them a 
government like that to which they had been accustomed in 
the United States. When Santa Anna overthrew it, they rose 
against the usurper, and insisted on the Federal constitution. They 
declared, in their manifesto of Nov. dd, 1835, that they '* haB€ 
taken up arms in defence of the republican principles of the Fed- 
eral government of Mexico ^"^^ and pledged themselves that '^ they 
will continue faithful to the Mexican government^ so long as that 
nation is governed by the constitution and laws that were formed 
for the government of its political association.^' Austin led his 
troops under the Mexican Federal flag^ to meet Cos, and not untfl 
the hope of restoring the constitution was gone and their territory 
invaded by the dictator did they declare their independence. 

Besides the overthrow of the constitution, oppressive edicts had 
been issued against them, which rendered resbtance absolutely np' 
cessaiy for the protection of their lives. One prohibited the eiec* 
tion of churches ; another ordered the Texans to give up their anait 



•xoep4 (me gbn far evbtj< five pkLi]AatioD84 Manjr of tbe pltotti- 
tfoois \^iere fliVeeii and ttvehlji: miles ai^art, and th^ whole. oomXt^ 
wa» besot with hoodie l»dian». Such an edict would even now ^ 
pOpjuIatQ tw<)-thkds of T^x£^ K, was. manifestly a russ for the de^ 
struction of the settlers. Thus the preservation of the Mexican con*- 
stitujtion and the protection of Uieis' neligioo mxd lives were- the< 
fiSiBLSOtHr &t the revrfutibn of Tfexas ;, and* where ss the generous 
oc candid mi^d that wiU not aftprwe the motives and applaud' 
ttui gallantry which sustained their struggle? Americaii^ citizens 
who would not have done likewise under like circumstances, would 
Have h^Bii recreant to4He princrpfes of their ftithers and to the moral 
!ttrtihcti3 of tfte' Anglb-Saxoxl itaihdi. The sulgect of slavery did n6t 
ttppeM in ihi^revolutiohary movement; it was an after consideration, 
forcied' up6ti the Sta'te by tfte ihifuence of Sbuthem men who, during 
tfcw sirugglfe', hrtttJ enfered tljfe cotmf ry. Ilie German histbrian. Von 
BSMmer, sAy9 : 

If ve turn our attention to the i^ew repuhlio of Texas^ we fiu4 the 
ibeM o<pp08itef opinions maintaiiie<)' with regard to it. Its violent assair- 
^^lMV| lH»th in Araerioa afidriiib £ii#«f«9| aMoH thiat it owes its- ongia to* a 
most unrighteous insurrection, is inhabited hy a worthless rabble of eyei^ 
■Mt, and polluted by the eunse of slavery. What says history .^ The 
Q^fuuards founded their claims, on- tJtv^ dis^Qiwpy of some points of Ihift 
unknown territory ; but for centurieif Uiey did. absolutely nothing of cour 
■ecpwnbe to acquire a Itiiowtedgei of it «id to settle it, and it was not iiSt 
qmte receut times that the .gov.ernfment treated with people who wished 
to emigrate thither from the United States. Plans of this kind were in- 
tiMrupted by the revolt •€ Mesioo iroiia the mother country, and Texae 
declued herself ready to enter w a. s^narate state into the xtew gxeat 
dotkfederation. This condition was at first accepted, but afterwards die- 
flip^d; aB^.thipiii^'instl0«iof ftpingig^ivMned by a. gsnuina federal oonsti- 
tution, it' was alternately the pfey of military and priestly tyranqy or of 
wH^ aivirchy. Worthier persons did certainly take advantage of these 
jj^^s of ponfuavqn t^. i^aui) tlleic wHjj; kito Tejftm; but it would be great 
injustice thus to designate all the inhabitants of Texas,.or to maintain that 
t&€) revolt of Mexioo fisMn Spain was' g!orious, but that that of Texas was 
ig^^fi3»le. A country iai4 to l^ thrc(o timea as large as. Great Sritain 
ana Ireland, aud in, fact without a master, a perfect res ntdlius^ had for- 
•botli lio right to a sepaviflo ezfsteaoe^ Mid was oondemned t& be an ap- 
Diurt^mmcie of ]V[e:(icp.,^ or rather of her soldiery, for all tiuxe to come I 
" Ihdependenee,^ says a thoroughly well informed man, ** produced in 
Meitico an istozioation of freedom, which caused the people to seek their 
liberty in the most unbounded lipentiousaes^, their aoyeretgnty in- con- 
tempt of law and morality and iu impunity for crime ; each one thought 
tm A»d n righjt to dp laid to teave undone whaterai he saw fit, and 
not only to . utter his opiuion% but to carry them out by violence.'* 
flfezieolias htdeed adopted many of the public institutions of the United 
8^4^ <^' c4ao « siqaiW eonatitfif i^nal law, a« lajr afl itn letter if oob> 
oemed; but through the overpowering influence of the priests or the 
iMH}^ it favely comas into phty . Btesidea, there is no such thing aa an im- 



siedili^t Dee; ahoioe of lepretentfitiVe* ; snd public trial* by )iuy, or X^gnl 
toleration in. religious matters are never thought of. 

Texas very naturally would not allow its fate to be determined by svLch 
m p€K>ple. The SaxQ-Germania elenent of Ameriiotaa civilizatioal: oaaia 
again into conflict with the Jlomance stock ; and it conquered, as. it had 
done before in Canada, Louisiana, and Florida. On the Slat of Aprif, 
1836, th^ Texans. under Houston defeated the Mexican president Santir 
Anna at l^^n Jacinto, took him prisoner, dispersed his entire army, and 
MipUired all his warlike stores. Thi» determined the independence of 
TexaEi; Jackson acknowledged it on. the last dqiy of his Presidency^ and. 
the powers of Europe followed the example. 

These yiotors of San Jaointo were far from being a rabble which by ae« 
cident once shows a warlike spirit,, but men who felt the value both qf 
civil order and of public right, and who strove to found a genuine re- 
p«bttn. 

Notwithstanding t|ie universal though vague and unproved charges- of 
tike immorality of its inhabitants, Texas has made astonishing progress 
■me«' its cleclamtipiK of independevce ;. and has. kept ff ea from the tyraflb- 
ny and anarchy of Mexico, to which shallow theorists aivd th^ envioua 
would gladly chain het. 

The independence of Texas was right. Was her annexation, 
right 7 She had fought gallantly agaiost intolerable wrongs { had 
won her independence. The dictator Santa Anna, who himself 
was the Mexican government^ had acknowledged her independn 
ence, and the Rio Grande as her boundary. She sent her minis^ 
ters to the United States, to France, to England, and to Holland, 
send all these powers had acknowledged her ittdependence^ and 
formed treaties of amity and commerce with her. She thus 
stood confessedly before the world as a sovereign State, with liberty 
to* dispose of her own destiny. She offbred herself to us and we 
accepted her. What other power had a rif^t to say nay ? Epg% 
land and France had, least of all,, that right. By previously ac- 
knowledging her independence, they deprived themselves of all 
pQwer to interfere. They used persuasion and intrigue against the 
union, bul dared not gp favther, and the outcry of '^ robbery of 
MexiaO)^ so rife in trapaatlantiq jpurqaU since^ but scarcely heard 
before, applies as much to their own governments as to ours ; for 
whatever robbery bed beeQ committed th^y had congecrated by ach 
knowledging and treating with the young republic. It would be a 
waste of words t& discuss. thi& poi»t farther* Texas had a, right to 
ofl^ herself to us ; we had a right to receive her. k is time^ M^ 
tow-citizens, to look more coolly at these actual facts of the case, 
and for our national honor insist that they be no longer distorted by 
partizan prejudices. 
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The annexation of Texas was right ; and the question of right is 
the only one involved in this discussion. It might not have been 
expedient The writer of these pages did not deem it politic ; he 
vsed his utmost power to prevent it. But he contends we had a 
right to do it A measure may be right without being expedient ; 
though it can never be expedient without being right* Expedient 
or inexpedient, the deed has been done and cannot be undone, and 
the only question now is, Had we a right to do it, and can we now 
by consequence honestly meet the results ? 

There is but one further ground of doubt, viz.. Does our rightful re- 
lation to Texas extend to the Rio trrande ? It has been alleged 
that the Nueces is the true boundary of Texas, and that by claim- 
ing the Rio Grande as her limit we are usurping additional territory. 
We reply. First — ^That the Rio Grande is the natural demarcation 
between the two countries. It is the only large and important nat- 
ural barrier between them. Second. It was acknowledged by Santa 
Anna, who was Dictator and therefore the government of Mexico, in 
his treaty at San Jacinto, by which he saved his troops and his life. 
The public treaty declares : 

Article 3. The Mexican troops will vacate the territory of Texas, pass- 
ing to the other side of the Rio Grande del Norte.* 

The secret treaty reads : 

Article 4. A treaty of commerce, amity and limits will be established 
between Mexico and Texas. The territory of the latter not to extend be- 
yond the Rio Bravo del Norte. 

Third. This had been the ancient boundary of Texas. 

The lower Del Norte was always the boundary of ancient Texas, as a 
part of Louisiana, ceded to us by the treaty of 1803. Such has been the 
opinion of our distinguished statesmen and Presidents, ever since 1803. 
Mr. Jefferson distinctly announced, in repeated communications, and es. 
pecially on the 8th July, 1804, his fixed opposition to the ** relinquishment 
of auy territory whatever eastward of the Rio Bravo.*' 

Mr. Madison, in his letter of the 31st March, 1804, says, our boundarv 
" extended westwardly to Rio Bravo ;*' and he declares that the Frencn 
commissioner delivered us the possession of Texas with the ** Del Norte 

* The only groand of its inexpediency was the addition which it made to the slave- 
holding representation of our government. Had there, however, been at the tijme any 
clear probability of the annexation of Mexico also, this ol^ection would have lost 
much of its importance, as will be shewn bye and bye. 

* The reader will remember t^iat Rio Grande, Rio Del Norte, and Rio Bravo art 
names for the same river. 
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as its trae boundary.*' On the 8th November, 1803, James Monroe de- 
clared that ** incomes tibly" the boundary of Louisiana is "the Rio BraTo 
to the west;'* and Mr. Pinkney unites in the declaration. Mr. Monroe, 
in his letter of 19th January, 1816, and June 10, 1816, says, none could 
dispute " our title to Texas ;** and he adds, " that our title to the Del Norte 
was as clear as to the island of New Orleans.** In his letter of the 12th 
March, 1814, John Quincy Adams proves our title to Texas, and says, 
*<well might Messrs. Pinkney and Monroe write to M. Cevallos, in 1805, 
that the claim of the United States to the boundary of the Rio Bravo was 
as clear as their right to the island of New Orleans.** Henry Clay, in 
his speech of 1820, in Congress, quotes and repeats the same opinion ; and 
in his celebrated anti-Texas letter of the 17th April, 1844, Mr. Clay 
says, " The United States acquired a title to Texas, extending, as L be- 
lieve, to the Rio Del Norte, by the treaty of Louisiana.** 

That Texas was ours by the treaty of 1803, and that its boundary ex- 
tended to the Del Norte, is proved by the concurrent authority of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Pinkney, Benton, and Clay. It was the 
boundary fixed by Texas in her organic law of 1836, and beyond which 
the Mexicans were then driven. And if Texas had no other claim to 
the country between the Neuces and the Del Norte, that by conquest and 
occupation would be complete. — Union. 

Fourth, the new republic, soon after the treaty with Santa Anna, 
defined in its constitution this to be its southern boundary, thus : 

Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river, and running west along 
the Qulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande ; then up the principal stream of said river to its source ; thence 
due north to the forty-second degree of north latitude ; thence along the 
boundary line, as defined in the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, to the beginning. 

Fifth. It was made a representative district and represented in 
her Congress. Sixth. The United States and the powers of Europe 
recognized her with this constitution and this boundary. Seventh. 
It was distinctly referred to in the Senate of the United States, 
when she was admitted into the Union, and as the adjacent territory 
had been represented in the Congress of Texas, so " it is now in 
the United States. A port of delivery beyond the Neuces was au- 
thorized by a law of our Congress, unanimously passed in Decem- 
ber last, and our revenue laws are now in fult operation there."* — 
Union, 

♦ A reference has been made, by Mr. Severance, of Maine, to the confusion of the 
revenue question, in respect to Santa Fe. It must be borne in mind that every thing 
is in confiision that relates to us and Mesico. Santa Fe is an « out of the way ** 
city, or rather\illage, some 1,500 miles from the city of Mexico, and some 600 from the 
nearest point of the Gulf coast. The intermediate space is a wilderness — the range 
of Indians. Its relation to either country is scarcely more than nominal, and the 
state of our laws towards it can scarcely afiect the question in dispute. 



Is il replied; that diough. the treaty of Sajnta Anna sfpeciftes tha 
Bio Grande as the boundary, the Mexican goveroiment has, sij^ce 
refused to recognize this fact ? But how ? Why, by reftising to 
secognize any boundary wkaieoery — by disallowing an inch of tern? 
tory to the new Stftte. If her r^^fusal invalidates our title to the Rio 
Grande, it equally invalidates it to a fbot of land beyond; the 
SSaJbine. Her obstinacjr ifx this respect np morie ^ects the question, 
than does the continued refusal of Spain to acknowledge her own 
independence a£^ct her right to it* Te^^as, for a^ gpod reasons a9< 
ever sanctioned a revolution, fbught for and gallantly won her in- 
di^endence ; she looked abrqad for a boundary,, and fixed upoa 
the one which nature indicatpd.. The Dictator of Mexicp a©- 
kaowledged it— * it: was the ancient boundary of the country •*f-<^tb(^ 
nations of Europe recognized her with this boundary — she was 
admitted into th^ Vm^a with it. — 'Out: rev^eaue la^ws. are extooded 
to it:--r.even t^! QonamQn Ge»o^Qpbies«, Atlases,. Gazetteers apd; 
Con>mercial Dictionaries take it fpr grapted ;* and. yet as soon as 
QUI! ti?Qop» takie «s position oot it„ the outcry qC us^\ioml robbery m 
raised. The charge is absurd. Let us net dishonor our country by 
aoknowledgiag an imputation; sot pnepostenous^*- 

We must here be permitted to say that there is a species of small 
<|iiibbling io the aflsertipa that tbe> Nuece6,u not tho Hio Grande^ is 
our appropriate boundary ,^ ajod that it. is a usurpation to claim tha 
bMev, but not th^ former. Mexico makes qq such, i^ertioi^ Ovm 

* Even Dr. Morse, in his Universal Gazetteer, 23 years ago, speaks of Texas as 

ibUows: 

« Teacas, (pnonouacod Ta*ai,) oouatri, Noitb Ajnerioa, bouaded East by Louisiana, 
South-east by the Gulf of Mexico ; West and South-west by the Rio del Norte '^ 
North and North-east l^ Red River. Its greatest length is 80(^ mileb ; its great- 
e9t Iseadth 500 ^^ and itil area 940,000 square miles. According to the late treatj^* 
it is wholly included in the Spanish dominions. — {New Haven edaion, 1823. 

* Mr. Webster, in his reply to Bocanegra, maintains substantially our position. 
He declares that *' from the time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 1836; to the 
j^/^sent moment, Texas has exhibited the same external signs of national indepead* 
^nce as Mex,ioo herself, and with, quite i|s much stability of g^overnmentr-practicall)^ 
Cree and independent, acknowledged as a politijcal sovereignty by the principal powers 
of the woridf no hostile foot finding rest within her territory for sixqr seven years, 
tnd Mexico herself refraining for all that period from any further attempt to re-es* 
tablish her own authority over that territory." And. he rightly reasqns, that uqder 
these circumstances the peace and commerce of the world. |ustified ihfi oatioDf in 
faoctiooing her claims to independence. 
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dispute with her is not about vMck shall be Uie boundary, but for 
any boundary whatever. If we have no right to the Ric Grande, we 
have none to the Nueces. The Rio Grande, as ive have said, is the 
old and the -natural boundary. Do those who contend so magnffm- 
naously for the Nueces, know that it is but about forty or fiflymikls 
tins side of the Rio Grande, on the coast, and that the intermediate 
apace, in a few miles inland, contracts to bnt about 10 miles, and 
is a eandy desert, except a margin on each of the two rivers ? 
Meftico is not fighting against our claim to this narrow interrai^ 
but against our claim to an acre beyond ihe Sabine. 

The main question occurs. Is the preseiil war with Mexico 
light ? Texas had a right, as we have ^own, to her indepead- 
ence ; — we had a right to receive her, with her legitimate and ac- 
knowledged territory. We have rightfully planted our flag on that 
territory ; thousand of semi-barbarian troops have invaded it ; they 
have insulted our banner and massacred our citizens. These out- 
rages have been committed, too, under oircunostances peculiarly ag- 
gravating. Notwithstanding our clear plaim to the inv«ided country, 
our government had taken every conciliatory measure to satisfy 
Mexico, and save the necessity of peremptory proceedings. It was 
ttBderStood thait Mr. Shannon was authorized to o^r her a valuat)le 
bonus ; but our overtures were treated with insult. Time passed' ; 
insult was added to insult ; and yet our government repeats its con- 
ciliatory efforts. Our consul at Matamoras is instructed to inquire 
if Mexico will receive an envoy to negotiate and settle the disputed 
question. The proposition is accepted. Our naval force at Vera 
Cruz is removed by her request, that she may not seem to be forced 
into the negotiation. Our minister arrives, but is immediately re- 
fused a reception 'by Herrera, who had consented to the armnge- 
ment In a few days after, Paredes overthrows the government ; 
he likewise refuses our envoy, in terms strongly offensive to our 
country. " Thus," says President Polk in his late message, " the 
government of Mexico, though solemnly pledged by official acts in 
October last to receive and accredit an American envoy, violated 
their plighted &ith, and reAised the offer of a peaceful adjustment 
of our difficulties. Not only was the offer rejected, but the mdig- 
nity of its rejection was enhanced by the manifest breach of faith 
in refusing to admit the envoy who came, because they had bound 
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themselves to receive him. Nor can it he said that the ofier was 
fruitless from the want of opportunity for discussing it ; our envoy 
was present on their own soil. Nor can it he ascribed to a want of 
sufficient powers : our envoy had full powers to adjust every ques- 
tion of difference. Nor was there room for complaint that propo- 
sitions for settlement were unreasonable : permission was not even 
given our envoy to make any proposition whatever. Nor can it be 
objected that we, on our part, would not listen to any reasonable 
terms of their suggestion : the Mexican government refused all ne- 
gotiation, and have made no proposition of any kind." 

Under these aggravating circumstances, the Mexican forces are 
found butchering our troops within our own territory. Have we a 
right to redress ourselves, and take suitable measures to prevent a 
recurrence of such wrongs ? We submit the question, assured that 
we must do it or incur the contempt of the nations, and invite upon 
ourselves endless impositions. 

There is a second and independent justification of a war with Mexi- 
co on the part of the United States, viz., the injuries she has in- 
flicted on our commerce — injuries which she has acknowledged, 
and the reparation of which she has pledged in solemn but violated 
treaties. The President of the United States, in his late Message 
says: 

** The grievous wrongs perpetrated by Mexico upon oar citizens through 
out a long period of years, remain unredressed ; and solemn treaties* 
pledging her public faith for this redress, have been disregarded. A gov- 
ernment either unable or unwilling to enforce the execution of such 
treaties, fails to perform one of its plainest duties. Our commerce with 
Mexico has been' almost annihilated. It was formerly highly beneficial to 
both nations ; but our merchants have been deterred from prosecuting it 
from the system of outrage and extortion which the Mexican authoritie/i 
have pursued against them^ whilst their appeals through their own gov- 
eriftnent for indemnity have been made in vain. Our forbearance has 
gone to such an extreme as to be mistaken in its character. Had we 
acted with vigor in repelling the insults and redressing the injuries in- 
flicted by Mexico, at the commencement, we should doubtless have es- 
caped all the difficulties in which we are involved." 

Very true ! The history of diplomacy scarcely affords an in- 
stance of more egregious duplicity on the one part and complaisance 
on the other than is found in connection with this question of com- 
mercial wrongs perpetrated by Mexico for more than twenty years. 
" Had we acted with vigor " it would have been mercy to Mexico 
as well as justice to ourselves. France set us the example ; she 
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Stormed St. Juan d'Uloa, shot off the leg of Santa Anna, and ob^ 
tained redress. We have forborne till our indulgence has brou^^ 
the barbarous offenders upon our soil, to shed the blood of our citi* 
zens, and involve the continent In war. In his December message. 
President Polk says : 

Serious causes of misunderstandinff between the two countries continue 
to exist, growing out o( unredressed injuries inflicted by the Mexican 
authorities and people on the persons and property of citizens of the 
United States, through a long series of years. Mexico has admitted these 
injuries, but has neglected and refused to repair them. Such was the 
character of the wrongs, and such the insults repeatedly oflTered to Amer- 
ican citizens and the American flag by Mexico, in palpable violation of 
the laws of nations and the treaty between the two countries of the 5th 
of April, 1831, that they have been repeatedly brought to the notice of 
Congress by my predecessors. As early as the eighth of February, 1837, 
the President of tne United States declared, in a message to Congress, that 
**the length of time since some of the injuries have been committed, the 
*', repeated and unavailing applications for redress, the wanton character 
6i oi some of the outrages upon the persons and property of our citizens, 
pA upon the oflicers and flag of the United States, independent of recent in- 
\ suits to this government and people bv the late extraordinary Mexican 
^ minister, would justify in the eyes of all nations immediate war." Since 
\ then, more than eight years have elapsed, during which, in addition to 
vor t the wrong then complained of, others of an aggravated character have 
^been committed on the persons and property of our citizens. A special 
^ i agent was sent to Mexico, in the summer of 1838, with full authority to 
agaW make another and final demand for redress. The demand was made ; the 
onef Mexican government promised to repair the wrongs of which we oom- 
lay » plained ; and afler much delay, a treaty of indemnitv with that view was 
the^ concluded between the two powers on the eleventh of April, 1839, and 
go^ and was duly ratified by both governments. By this treaty a joint com- 
anr mission was created to adjudicate and decide on the claims of American 
elf citizens on the government of Mexico. The commission was organized 
' at Washington on the twenty-fifth day of August, 1840. Their time was 
* limited to eighteen months ; at the expiration of which they had adjudi- 
cated and decided claims amounting to two millions, twentj-six thousand 
one hundred and thirty -nine dollars and sixty-eight cents in favor of citi- 
M zens of the United States against the Mexican government, leaving a 
y large amount of claims undecided. The sum of two millions twenty-six 
thousand one hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty -eight cents, de- 
' cided by the board, was a liquidated and ascertained debt due by Mexico 
.( to the claimants, and there was no justifiable reason for delaying its pay- 
ment according to the terms of the treaty. It was not, however, paid. 
Mexico applied for further indulgence. The request was granted; and, 
*'. on the thirtieth of January, 1834, a new treaty was concluded. By this 
T treaty it was provided, that the interest due on the awards in favor of 
f claimants under the convention of the eleventh of April, 1839, should 
: be paid on the thirtieth of April, 1843 ; and that « the principal of the 
4 said awards, and the interest arising thereon, shall be paid in five years, 
^ in equal instalments every three months ', the said term of five yean to 
Sr^commence on the thirtieth day of April, 1843, as aforesaid." The inter- 
T'^ss t due on the thirtieth day of April, 1843, and the first three of the 
enty instalments, have been paid. Seventeen of these instalments re- 
-n unpaid, seren of which are due.. 
^e claims which were left nndeeided by the joint oommisdon, amount- 
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Hlg to more than three millions of dollars, together with other claims for 
spoliations on the property of oar citizens, were subsequently presented 
to the Mexican gorernment for payment, and were so far recognized, that 
a treaty, providing for their examination and settlement by a joint t;onft- 
mission, was concluded and signed at Mexico on the twentieth day of 
N^rember, 1843. The treaty was ratified by the United States, -tritti 
certain amendments, to which no just exception could have been takes ; 
but it has not yet received the ratification of the Mexican government. 
In the mean time, our citizens who suffered great losses, and some of 
whom had been reduced iVom afiluence to banEtuptcy, are without rem- 
edy « unless their rights be enforced by their g^emment. Such a con- 
tinued and unprovoked series of wrongs could never have been tolenttbfl 
by the United States, had they been icomraitted by one of the prinicipiil 
na titans of Europe. 

The claims presented by ouir 'citnfiens against that TepubKc, 
amount to between six and seven millions. Every consideration 
which obliges a government to protect the interests of its citizens 
lias been trifled with in this forbearance with Mexican treachery. 
It was justly said by our President in 1637, that these " outrages *' ^, 
would ^ justify in the eyes of all nations ininiediate war,^' and yet ^ in. 
nearly ten years of continued insult have been allowed to elapse ^ged, 
fldnce, without the reparation of these ^wrongs. Our flufl[ering oiti-fiolated 
sens have looked in vain to their country ibr redress. Our coxniesBage 
merce with Mexico has been nearly destroyed : and, in addition, our^ 
tersitory is invaded and our citizens slaughtered. The story is Oie^Q^ii 
for UB to blush at. Now that other and intolerable injuries have^»*»««« 
been inflicted, we can ibrbear no more without forfeiting our self-^ ^J^ 
respect and the respect of all enlightened communities. It is due V^^^ 
to the nations as well as to ourselves, that we at once repress the^e lag it 
xuLtiicmal outrages, and secure ourselves against them in the future, ^^^ 
ilnd there is no mode of doing this but that of invasion and conquest ^ has 
The Mexican republic is politically, socially and morally dissolute. ' ^ 
This is not the Unguage of abuse but of truth. Treaties and pledges i 



can be of no avcul with it. Its revolutions are nearly as frequent as 
the months. The acts of one chief are abrogated by the acts of . ui- 
another. Anarchy is its only domestic rule ; treachery its only •^'use 
foreign policy. It is financially exhausted, and if we would obtain Jpom- 
indemnity at all, at must be in its territory.* In letribution for its Mus. 
corruptions, divine providence has allowed it to create an unavoida- ^ico 
ble necessity for ite invaaioiK Let vs unfuxt'oor bannefs and naaiti)^ t cdie 
We shall redeem its people in in<kmifyu)g ourselves. 



• The Hon. Waddy Tbompsoa (** Recollactions ofHexicb *') eAiioatas he 
•t #100,000,000. 
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In addition to these reasons, relating to Mexico and oureelves j 

alone, there is a more general consideration in justification of a war 

ofi nvasion and conquest against her, viz., Her utter demoralization, ) 

|ier incapacity to govern herself and discharge her duties to other 
nations. In such a case, it is at once an act of beneficence and 
iduty for other powers to dispose of her in such manner as shall 
J^st indemnify their own claims upon her, disable her from future 
^silences, and promote her improvement. The right of conquering 
«uid appropriating a state, though a question requiring the utmost 
caution, is fully provided for by the Law of Nations, The appro- 
priation of a conquered people as slaves, as in ancient conquests, is 
justly pronounced by Vattel, ** monstroui^," but he declares that, 

** Amonff nations, the right of conquest has been deemed a lawful title, 
«nd has seldom if ever been disputed, unless owing to a war not only nn- 
juBt but even void of pretences.'* — ^ook 3, chap, xiii., sect. 195.) . . 
** If he [the sovereign] has to do with a perfidious, restless and dangerous 
enemy, ne will, by way of penalty deprive him of some of his towns or 
provinces, and keep them as a barrier." — (Ibid., sect. 194. 

Vattel, notwithstanding his usual scrupulosity, goes farther in fa- 
vor of the conqueror than we should like to admit. He says : 

** A conqueror who has taken arms, not only against a sovereign, but 
against a nation itself, whose intent was to subdue a lawless people, and 
onee for all reduce an obstinate «nemy, this conqueror may with justice 
lay burdens on the conquered, both as a compexuiation for the expense of 
the war and as a penalty. He may, acccording to the degree of idiocility, 
govern them with firmness and rigor, for dispiriting and weakening them ; 
and, if necessary, keep them some time in a state of slavery. — (Book 3, 
tchap. xiii. sect. 201. 

In stating the principles of a just war, he says : 

*f In short, the offended has a right to provide for his security for the 
future, and to punish the offender, by inflicting upon him a pain capable 
of deterring him afterwards from the like attempts, and of intimidating 
those who shall be tempted to imitate him. He may •even, if necessary. 

Sat the aggressor out of the condition to injure him. He makes use of 
is right m all these measures, when guided by reason ; and if any evil 
resolts from it to him who lays him under Uie necessity of acting thus, 
he can accuse none but his own injustice. 

>< If then there is any where a nation of a restless and mischievous dii^ 
position, always ready to injure others, to traverse their designs, and to 
raise domestic troubles, it is not to be doubted that all have a right to 
join, in order to repress, chastise, and put it ever after out of its power to 
injure them. Such should be the just firuits of the policy which Machia- 
▼el praises in CsBsar Borgia. The conduct followed by rhilip II., kins of 
Spain was adt^ted to unite all £urope against him; and it was from just 
leaaona that Henry the Great formed the design of huqabling .a power 
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iottMMe by its foccei^, aikd penucions l^ its miuEiiiis."— "(Book S^ chap, 
iy., seqts. 52« 53. 

He says c^ the c^Bq^rcnr, ihat 

•Mfie majf'hi imitatroii of the kings t>f France, wiitiB a&d ineorponfto 
them with his state. This was the way c^ the Homans, bat they pxo- 
ceeded differently, according to cases and junctures. At a time wnen 
Rome «toed in need of augmentation, ahe deslaroyed the city of Alba, as • 
liyal, but received the inhabitants into her bosom, and theceby procured 
herself so many citizens. Afterwards, the conquered cities were left 
:itanding, and the freedom of Rome wae giren to ^e conquered. Yictotjr 
£ould not have been of so much advanti^e to those people as a defeat."-'^ 
(Book 3, ch;ip. xiii., sect. 201. 

Who doubts that suqh a conquest and use of Mexico bj the 
United States, ivould be of more advantage to her than victory i 

Mexico is about one-third as large as Europe^ From its variety 
of el0vation, it enjoys all varieties of climate and possesses iiycisti-' 
mable resouroes for ag]^ultur9« £[umbddt«ays.: 

** There is soaseely a plant in the rert of ihe world whicb is .not ntm* 
ceptible of cultivation in one or other part of Meiico ; not wonld it be as 
easy matter for the botanist to obtain even a tolerable acquaintance with 
the multitudes of plants scattered over the mountains, or crowded togetiier 
in the vast forests at the foot'Of ihe CordiReras." — (Essai, tom. ii., p. 370, 

It abounds in mineral wealth, having no less than 3,000 mines of 
gold and silver, and afibrds ipore silver than all the mines of Eu- 
rope. It stands mid -way between ^etwo ^reat tsMitineDts of the 
new wo3pld, looking to IBurope on the east, and to Asia on the we^U 
Its position and resources wre unquestionably the best on '&e globd 
for commercial enterprise. And yet what is the actufid conditipQ 
of this finest section of our continent ? Abject in morals, degraded 
in intelligence, ruined in 'business, and tmarchical in government, it 
]» second only to the salvages of our wildenaeas. MoGuUecb ^says : 

£veiy thing appears to be falling into a etste of apathy and languor } 
and indtdenee, with its neeessary acaompanknente of poveiity, ignorancs^ 
and pride, bid fiur to be, fer a lengthened >peticd, the: distin|;mhing'i0hi*- 
aoftertstics of the M^cieaDs. 

<kk -the whole, it mi^t be faiiiy eontlnded, on geaeni ffronnds, Amt 
agriculture in Mexico must have retroigiaded since the Tevc%rtion, And 
ttieh, in point of fiwt, -has been tiie case, and to an extent iinM we sboald 
hardly Jiave oonoeirred pRsasible . This is evident -from the ftiUo wing abatn*. 
ment hy M. Ohevalier, who -visited Mexico m 1635. *** Agrioiuture," 
says he, -^'ts neglected. No law, indeed, pfevent8<tiie'phiiiting of the^riaw 
aad tdive tree ; na* ^qndjr, howcngar,Jh8s no advnnte||pe iMen takaa of ithia 
ahange, bat rthe- very iaodswhikdi airete etUtivaied in the^time «f the fipaa- 
itwdsraie liaw iyia^^ -faliofla. dn « euroie .of a few JeagnesvpDund.Meisaaiay 
lismm iBqp:l>tge aiHageaadbnoat rnfceadoneid. tinttkia idrti|[|htM " 
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llie only manure which ihe land ever ireqiiirefl, is water. This is rather 
scarce, yet many of the hydraulic constructions raised by the Spaniards 
at a ffreat cost,, are in ruins, and seem Hkely to remain so. The lands 
which, by means of this artificial irrigation, were the most fertile in the 
world, are gradually becoming completely sterile. Their ploughs ai^d 
other agricultural implements are of the rudest description. No one 
-troubles •himself to introduce European improyements, or eyen to import 
hotter took from the United States.*' 

Before the war of independence, there were, in the 97 mining districts 
'•f New Spain, somewhat more than .3,000 m^nes, producing annually 
•lK>ut 21,000,000 dollars in siWer, and about 2,000,000 in gold. Towards 
the close of the struggle, many of the mines had been deserted* and their 
|iroduce had declined a half, and does not yet materially exceeid that 
amount. . . . Had the.Mezicfan government been able and willing to re- 
l^ess disorder, and to enforce the observance of contracts, it is probable 
that the produce of the mines would have been .yery different at this mo- 
■ment from what it really is. Unluckily, however, no government has 
jet been established in Mexico with power, even if it had the desire, suf- 
fteient -to put down disturbances or to exffbrce en|ra|^ments. . . . The 
following statement of M. Chevalier, as to the msectirity of the miners, 
in 1835, discovers a state of things disgraceful to t|ie goveri^ment,.and 
«neh indeed as could scarcely have been credited upon any inferior au- 
thority. " How," asks he, ** can the mines be worked with any feeling of 
security, when it requires a little army to escort the smallest portioh of 
tiie precious metal to its place of destination .' Between the mine of Real 
idel Monte and the village of Tezeyuco.is a mountain pass, .y^here a ^rand 
little was fought between the miners and the banditti of the country. 
The former were defeated, overpowered by numbers; but not witiiout 
having sold their lives as dearly as possible. The mine is now guarded 
■ hr artillery and ffrape shot, dnd the Englishmen employed there are reg- 
ularly drilled in the use of * the musket. In such a state of things, the 
.wonder is, not that the produce of the mines has declined, but ' that it 
eotttinues to be so great as we find it to be. The mineral riches of tl^e 
country are, however, inexhaustible ; and there wants only a government 
.able and willing to afford security, to make the produqe of the mines 
igreater than ever. . . . The ignorance of the miners is only equalled by 
-their obstinate adherence to old, and elsewhere long exploded, practice. 
Bat'this should not* be matter of surprise, if the testimony of M. Gheva- 
'iier respectixig the education of engineers may be depended on. The 
sehooKof mines, (mineria,) the mere building of whieh cost >C120,000, is 
at present in the most pitiable condition, altjioujrh the learped Andres 4el 
^JRio is. still one of the professors. It is unprovided with the means even 
of the most elementary instruction. It. contains a .vast chemical labora- 
tory, but without the instruments requisite for the most simple experi- 
^nents. The collection of minerals is in disorder, badly classed, and very 
incomplete ; the library and the mechanical cabinet are deplorable.. The 
school. seems also to have shared the fate of the. public treasury: — of hav- 
ing been pilla^d three or four times over. The very building seems on 
the point of mling to pieces — an appropriate emblem of the Mexican re- 
public. But it cannot surely be supposed that tfye anarchy w^ich has led 
tp such deplorable results is to continue for ever. If nothing may be 
'^opedibr from within, it is to be wished that foreign interference may res- 
cue this fine country from the barbarism in which it is now involved, .... 
Many of the mines jbave been very imperfectly wrought; and by far the 
larger part of the richest veins are yet unexplored.* 

^•HoD. Wiiddy 'Thompson (^'Recollections of Mexico/*) says that not on^-^ieth 



(( One might," says M. Chevalier, " have supposed that when the ports 
were thrown open to the commerce of Europe, manufactories would 
soon have been established in a country where manual, labor is cheap, 
where the -workmen are submissive and skilful at imitation, where the 
soil produces the raw cotton, where the Spaniards had multiplied their 
flocks of sheep to a great extent, and where the rearing of the silkworm 
might be carried on with astonishing facility. . The native Mexicans ar<Qf 
however, destitute of all spirit of enterprise, and strangers cannot attempt 
any permanent establishment in a country from which, during every ses- 
sion of Congress, they are periodically threatened with expulsion-. A 
more than ordinary display of industry would excite the jealousy of the 
natives ; for nothing exasperates a Mexican more than to see Europeans 
and North Americans growing rich beforo his face. A flourishing 
factory, established by a foreigner, would 4)e very likely to be pillaged 
during the first popular tumult. Instances of the kind have already oc- 
curred. The. only European manufactory at Mexico, is one founded hv 
M. Duport, a French merchant, for makmg mantas^ a coarse cotton sti^r 
much worn in the country. The looms were made at Patterson, near 
New York. When the Mexicans had achieved their independence, an4 
were organizing their government, they created a fund for the encour- 
agement of national industry, (banco de avis,) and endowed it with an 
additional duty of 2 1-2 per cent, on foreign importations. In this way, 
a few hundred thousand piastres were soon procured, which were ex- 
pended in the vain attempt to establish manufactories. At present, tlpe 
receipts for this fund are thrown into the abyss of the national deficit, 
which every year increases in depth, and where they are lost like a drop 
of water in the sea." 

No doubt an efficient government and an industrious people would 
speedily, in a great measure, overcome obstacles to an extensive inter- 
course with foreigners. But Mexico has neither the one nor the pther ; 
and, at present, her trade is confined withiii the narrowest limits. . . . 
The roads, too, instead of being improved, have been suffered to fall into 
a state of almost irreparable decay. In this respect, the evidence of. M. 
Chevalier is decisive. " The splendid road which, during the dominion 
of the Spaniards, was constructed across deserts and precipices, by the 
merchants of V.era Cruz, to the summit of the upper country, is a mel- 
ancholy instance of the carelessness with which the public interests o£ 
the country are directed. During the war of independence, this road was 
cut up in various points ; and, down to this day, the enfranchised Mexi- 
cans have not replaced a single stone, nor filled up a single trench, nor 
even cut down one of the trees which, in the absence of any cofuudera- 
ble traffi,c, and under the influence of a tropical sun, are rapidly growing 
to a magnificent size in the very middle of the road. In the upper coan> 
try, nothmg would be more easy than to open noble means of communi- 
cation.. But even where there are roads, the Mexicans make but little use 
of them. They carry to a vet more extravagant length the inconceivable 
predilection of the Spanish race in favor of transporting their goods on 
the backs of animals. Th^rice of every bulky article is thus increased 
to an enormous degree. The interior districts are as inacQessible as if 
ihey were cut off by an enemy's army, and famine frequently ensues." 

Mexico has continued, since the establishment of the federal government, 

to be little better than a theatre for insurrections. The testimony of M. 

Chevalier is conclusive with respect to the condition of the country in 

1835, and there has been no material improvement in the interval. ^ I 

have only been two months in Mexico, and already I have witnessed SiYe 

t: attempts at revolution. Insurrections have become quite ordinary occur- 

'~ ' 3ices here, and their settled forms been gradually established, &om 

*= >\Ji it is not considered fair to deviate. These seem almost as positive- 

~ jfl as the laws of backgammon or the recipes of domestic cookcnry. 
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The first act of a rerolation is ealled pronujiciamiento. An officer of anjr 
rank, from a- general down to a lieutenant, pronounces- himself against the 
estahlished order, or against an institution which displeases him, or against 
any thing else. He gets together a detachment, a company, or a regi- 
ment, as the case may he, and these generally, without more ado, place 
themselves at his disposal. The second act is called the grito, or outcry, 
when two or three articles are drawn up, to state the motive or objects of 
the insurrection. If the matter is of some importance, the outcry is 
ealled a plan. At the third act, the insurgents and the partizans of gov- 
ernment are opposed to one another, and mutually examine each other's 
forces. At the fourth act they come to blows ; but, according to the im- 
proved system lately introduced, the fighting is carried on in a very dis- 
tant, moderate, and respectful manner. However, one party is declared 
victor, and the beaten party tUspronounee. The conquerors march to 
Mexico, and their triumphal entry into the capital constitutes the fifth 
act of the play ; the vanquished meanwhile embark at Vera Ornz or Tarn- 
pico with all the honors of war.'* 

The iaws are alleged to be mild arid just, but they are almost power- 
IfiM } for nothing can be well conceived more appalling than the state of 
anarchy described by the very intelligent traveller just quoted : " With 
trtinquillity, unfortunately, every thing else is also lost . There is no longer 
any security. It is a mere chance if the diligence from Mexico to Vera 
Craz proceed the whole way without being stopped and robbed. It re* 
qpires whole regiments to convey the conducta of pia.^tres to Vera Cruz. 
Travellers who cannot afibrd to pay for an escort go armed from head to 
fi>ot, and in little caravans- Here and there, rude crosses, erected by the 
side of the road, and surrounded by heaps of stones thrown by passers-by, 
in token of compassion, point out the spot where some wayuirer, and al- 
most always a stranger, has perished by the hand of robbers." ** The 
immediate environs of the most populous cities are infested by malefac- 
tors, and even in the interi<tr of cities, not excepting the capital, there is 
no' longer any security. There are numerous instances of people being 
robbed on a Sunday, and at the hour when the greatest number of peo- 
ple are abroad, within a league of Mexico. An English charge d'affairs 
was lassoed on the Alameda, the public walk, in the middle of the 
day. In the evening, afler sunset, notwithstanding the numerous guards 
of the night, ^serenos,) notwithstanding the videttes of cavalry at every 
eorner of the streets, notwithstanding the law prohibits the riding on 
horseback through the streets afler eight o'clock, in order to prevent the 
use of the lasso ^ a man is not safe in Mexico, even in his own house, 
If in the evening, at eight or nine o'clock, you visit a friend, before the por- 
ter will consent to open the enormous gate lined with iron or bronze, 
there pass as many formalities as if it were a question of letting down|the 
drawbridge of a n>rtress. Persons on whose, words I think I can rely, 
have assured me that as many as 900 dead bodies are yearly deposited in 
the morgue of 'Mexico." 

The annual income of the eeclesiastics is vali^ed at about 13,000,000 
dollars. Tne Spanish monks and priests were expelled during the revo- 
lution ; and their places are filled by Creoles, whose morals are at the low- 
est ebli. Religion has little influence over the white population, and the 
hold of the church over the Indians, never complete, is now fast lessen* 
niej for they are all, more or less, inclined to idolatry. 

The necessity of education is recognized by the new constitution, which 
requires that the priests should teacn all persons to read and write ; but 
the regulation has little practical effect. Under the old government, 
botanical pursui ts were much encouraged , chemistry and mineralogj 
were taught in the School of mines; but the progress of science, litera* 
ture, and the. arts have idl been cheeked, by the unsettled state of the 
eountry since the revolution, « In. fact/' s^ys M. Chevalier, " elefneAta. 



TV inBtruction has remained what it was in the * time of the Spaniards; 
The clergy had then the exclnsive management of it, and having sp^ 
still, show hut little inclination to enable the poor to read the books pub- 
lished under the regime of a free press. There are even fewer schools 
than there were, in consequence of the diminution in the number of the 
clergy. Education of a superior kind is CTen worse provided for. Un* 
der the Spaniards there existed at Mexico a school for the fine artfty 
richly endowed : but I have been unable to discover its existence now. 
There is a butldmg called a museum, where I found nothing of interest 
except a collection of the portraits of the viceroys since the time of Cor- 
tez, and a few Azteque manuscripts. Some years ago, the eistablishmeat 
of a polytechnic school was decreed, but the decree has yet to see the- 
oommencement of its execution. There is' not even a military school, 
though the attention of government is almost exclusively dev<ited to the 
army. T|iere is nothing deserving the name of a school of law or medl* 
cine } and it may be well imagined that schools of industry or coinineree 
are wholly unknown." 

Texas and California have already separated froA the confederacy, aAd 
it is probable that their example will be follo^^ed by other states. lit faot^j 
tjtiere can hardly be said to be any thing like regular government. The 
Centralists are lords of the ascendant to-day ;. but a successful emeute 
may dash all their prospects to-morrow. Meanwhile, all the bonds of so^ 
ciety are loosened *, property has become almost worthless from its inse-* 
curity, and life is not safe from assassination and violence. . . . Mexico^ 
as it exists at present, affords one of the most melancholy examples ths!l 
modern history has presented of an extensive, fertile, and well situated* 
region being reduced, through anarchy aiid misgoVernment, to a stake 
bordering on barburism. 

Such is Mexioo. Physically, the paradise of the world ; mor- 
ally, a slander oh humanity ; politically,*a^ caricature of govem- 
ment. Should not the civilized nations, especially those which hy 
their trade or proxi|nity have si^ered from it commercial injury and 
naticMial insult, reduce it to order .^ Nations have mutual relations^ 
founded in the highest principles of ethics. When by their vices 
and degradation they cease to »jstain these relations, they are le*"' 
gitimately liable to the interference and discipline of the civilized 
powers which suffer by their corruptions. The venerable Adams 
defended the leXe invasion of China by England. The former had 
no right to shut itself in from the rest of the nations^ refusing ta 
them its' commercial resources, its lights of knowledge and interna- 
tional offices : the nations, he contended, had a right to compel 
her to a better conduct. Shall the finest portion of our continent 
lie waste, the theatre of imceasing anarchy, its government mcurring 
the commerce of its neighbors and violating its treaties with them 
until no relations with it can any longer command confidence ? and 
must this state of things be quietly endured by those who, by the 
march of an army, could reduce it to order and thenceforwaki 
guide It in the Career df national advancement and honor t 



Franee has conquered and appropriated Algiers on this prino> 
ciple ; on it En^nd- and France vindicate their interference on the 
La Plata. England on the same ground justifies her conquests m 
India at the rate of a million and a half of population annually, for a 
hundred yeava. The Poreigjd Quarterly Eeview has prodaimed 
that ^ to< Great Britain, as to a conquering and civilized caste, the 
government of all Inctia beloiigp, not so much from any pakry right 
derivahle from custom, or originating in: popular notions, as frami 
that 8&ered right imparted b^ providence to inteUeet tmd justice^ to 
rtde c^er violence and ignarance.^^* The London Times, which 
has slandered us so unsparingly in reference to lileadco, speaks as 
£qM0W» of the British policy in India : 

*< So the fate of the Punlaxib is sealed. It is to be taken into subsidi- 
ary alh&nce, and to follow tne steps of Hydrabad, and Oude, and Gwalior,, 
and some score other British allies and tributaries, if so they are to be 
called. Of course the necessity of this movement is undeniable. A state 
which cannot govern itself must be governed by its neighbors, for the ia^ 
terests of humanity are at stake. Without an efficient government, a ter- 
ritory soon becomes a public nuisance, the harbor of disaffection and out- 
rage, the focus of intrigue, the nursery of revolutions and wars. It is 
enough that a territory is in 00 disordetly a eondrtien a# to entail <m its 
ae^hbors the neceimty of eontimial, ineonvenient, attd cxpeasiva pNh 
oaittiont.*' 

No philanthropic mind can wish any other disposition to be madtj^ 
of Mexico. McCulloch says, " But it cannot surely he suppoaei 
ftat the anarchy which has led to such dieplorable results is to con- 
tinue for ever. If nothing may be hoped for from within, it ia to hi 
wished that foreign interference may rescue this fine country from the 
barbarism in which it is now involved.** A Mexican correspondent 
of the London Times says, " I cannot help admitting that if Greats 
Britain will not interfere, the general good of this country must he 

advanced by its annexation to the American; UniiHi Th^ 

next good to the British occupation of Mexico, is its incorpo* 
ration with the United States. .... We must, in short, make 
up our minds to this result, and happy will it be for the common 
interests of humanity . . . when it is accomplished.'* f 

Let it not be said that we are recommending the overthrow of a 
people because of its internal vices. Though this were a just 

* Foreign Quarterly Review, Jan., 1844, p. 27S. 
t Living AfBt Jan., 1846> p^ Si. 



ground of interference, yet we might hesitate, if it were the only 
one ; hut it has heen proved that on two other and most urgent ac- 
counts should this war he prosecuted, and we have presented this 
additional consideration to show that a high moral propriety strength- 
ens and consecrates the right created hy other circumstances. 

The invasion and conquest of Mexico we conclude to be right, 
la it expedient 7 We have space remaining for only an outline of 
our views on this part of the subject. 

1. It is objected that the inhabitants are a military people, and the 
country unhealthy, and that therefore the success of an invasioni if 
not doubtful, must nevertheless be extremely difficult. The whole 
history of the country disproves the first assertion. Though Mexi- 
co is constantly in a state of civil war, few important battles are 
f<Night, as we have seen in M. Chevalier's account of her revolu- 
tions, and whenever its people have come into conflict with Anglo- 
Saxon arms they have signally failed. The Hon. Waddy Thomp- 
son (" Recollections of Mexico ") speaks as follows of them : 

The Mexican army, and more particularly their cavalry, may do yery 
well to fight each other, but in any conflict with our own or European 
troops, it would not be a battle but a massacre. The American corps, 
from the superior size of their horses, would co^er twice as much ground, 
and the obstruction oflered by the Mexicans on their small and scrawny 
ponies would scarcely cause tneir horses to stumble in riding over them ; 
to say nothing of the greater inequality of the men themselves, five to one 
at least in individual combats, and more than twice that in battle. The 
infantry would be found even more impotent. I do not think that the 
Mexican men have much more physical strength than our women. They 
a^e generally of diminutive stature, wholly unaccustomed to labor or 
exercise of any sort, and as a conclusive proof of their inferiority to our 
own Indians, I will mention the fact that frequent incursions are made 
far into the interior of Mexico by marauding bands of Camanches, who 
levy black mail to an enormous extent upon the northern provinces of 
Mexico. It is not unusual for bands of a hundred Camanches thus to 
penetrate several hundrec^ miles into Mexico ; there are not less than five 
thousand Mexicans at this moment slaves of the Camanches. The soldiers 
of the Mexican army are generally collected by sending out recruiting^ 
detachments into the mountains, where they hunt the Indians in their 
dens and caverns, and bring them in chains to Mexico ; there is scarcely 
a day that droves of these miserable and more than half naked wretches 
are not seen thus chained together and marching through the streets to 
the barracks, where they are scoured and then dressed in a uniform made 
of linen cloth or of serge, and are occasionally drilled — which drilling 
consists mainly in teachmg them to march in column through the streets. 
There is not one in ten of uiese soldiers who has ever seen a gun, nor ona 
in a hundred who has ever fired one before he enters the barracks. Their 
arms, too, are generally worthless English muskets which have been 
condemned and thrown aside, and are purchased for almost nothing and 
sold to the Mexican government. Their powder,. top, is equally bad; in 



the last battle between Santa Anna and Bustamente, which lasted the 
whole day, not one cannon ball in a thousand reached the enemy — they 
generally fell about half>way between the opposing armies. With the 
disadvantages to which I haye adverted, the reader will not be surprised 
that in all me conflicts with our people, in which they have been more or 
less engaged for the last thirty years, they have always been defeated. 

In the battle at Bexar where General Cos surrendered to Colonel Milam, 
there were only two hundred and nineteen Texans engaged, and they 
had no artillery but one six pounder. The Mexican force was fourteen 
hundred men, with twenty-two pieces of artillery. The Mexicans were 
in a stone building with walls three or four feet thick, and were protected 
besides by an outside stone-wall two feet high and six feet thick. The 
attack was made about midnight. At daylight. General Cod surren- 
dered and gave up his twenty-two pieces of artillery. 

The batUe of Mier was fought under precisely equal circumstances, so 
far as defences were concerned — the troops on both sides firing from the 
flat roofs of the houses. There were two hundred and seventy Texans 
engaged against twenty-six hundred Mexicans. The battle lasted eighteen 
hours, and the result was less than thirty Texans killed and wounded, 
and from five to seven hundred Mexicans. The Mexicans were about to 
Retire and had their horses saddled for that purpose, when the Texans 
were most unfortunately induced to surrender, — their ammunition being 
nearly exhausted, and hearing that a lar^ reinforcement of the Mexican 
army was near at hand. When the prisoners who were taken at Mier, 
rose upon their guard on the march to Mexico, there were less than two 
hundred Texans, and the Mexican ^uard consisted of two hundred 
infantry and one hundred cavalry. The Texans had of course no arms 
of any sort, and the Mexicans anticipated the attack. Yet in fifteen • 

minutes the Mexicans were defeated. If the main body of the Texans 
had not returned to Texas and had penetrated further into Mexico, no 
one can fix a limit to their triumphs. J. 

In respect to the climate, it may be affirmed that, excepting the 
tierras calientes^ or hot lands on the coast, it is remarkable for its 
healthfulness. Even at Matamoras, the yellow fever has been 
known but two or three times, and then after extraordinary inunda- 
tions. Most of the interior of Mexico is, from its elevation, as 
healthy as Pennsylvania or Ohio. 

2. It is objected that if we acquire the country it will be difficult 
to keep it, because of the insurrectionary character of its people. 
To this it may be replied, that its anarchy is owing more to military 
chiefs, who can be displaced by conquest| than to the disposition of 
the people. The better classes of the population would welcome 
any power which could afibrd them the hope of security and peace. 
Several of the provinces, tired of the conflicts of their generals^ 
have revolted, for the purpose of obtaining a steadier government, 
and are disposed to favor us. This is well known to be the case 
with California. Many of our citizens are already there. A letter 
in the public prints, dated Mazatlan, l(hh March, 1846, says: 






There is a ftrongr disposHidn mamfested' on tho part of the Northent 
departments to separate themsehres from the South, br a straigbt Biiv 
from San Bias, on the Pacific, to the Bio Panueo, which empties into tte 
Gnlf at Tampico. Thete is also a party in fayor of foHowing the ezafilii^ 
of Texas; this is indeed mnob the most respectttbie of either, being: coiok 
posed of rich proprietors and landholders. From the information receiTe^ 
by the Juniatk from Upper Califbitnia^ which arrived here a feir ^^» 
since, it appears that the Asamblea of that Department at its next sesnotf 
intended to declare itself independent of Mexico. The Asambleai wiil> 
bave to be convoked by the Gravemor in ApriK 

The last arrival from Yucatan brings the gratifying intelligence- 
that the people of Southern Mexico, in imitation of the patriotic ex* 
ample of Yucatan, were concentrating their efforts, in unison with 
the Congress of Yucatan, then in session, for a grand revolutionacj 
movement against the military despots of the centre. The Gott- 
gress of Yucatan had refbsed to enteitaiQ any propositions from Par* 
redes, and a courier, whom he had sent to Merida, to request only 
t&ree hundred troops to fight against the United States, was refused, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. Let our forces once be thor- 
oughly in the country, and a strong native party will bid them weU 
come« 

3. It is objected that slavery will be extended by the conquest of 
Mexico. The writer will not dissemble that it is in view of thi^ 
perilous evil of our country that he desires the annexation of Mex- 
ieo. He has before said that it was on the ground of slavery alone 
that the annexation of Texas was inexpedient That country isk 
large and mostly unoccupied ; it presents therefore an unobstructed 
field for slavery. But Mexico, with its eight or nine millions of 
people, many of them emancipated slaves, all of them but littlef 
distinguishable in color from the negro, and too poor to be in- 
dependent of labor, could form a series of States of free labor- 
ing men which would stand an impassable barrier to the exten* 
»on of slavery southward. Slavery cannot exist amidst a vast mass 
of free laborers. But if fiot annexed, the declension of Mexico 
must go on, the slavery of Texas will gradually encroach upon the 
northern Mexican provinces, and its course be indefinite. Let us be 
in haste then to reclaim Mexico from her degradation ; let us form 
her into States, giving her, as we must, to a suitable extent, the 
right of suffrage and representation in our government, and we shall 
thus save the Purest section of our continent from the curse of sla- 



very. We believe this view of- the question will be acceptable ta 
southern as well as northern citizens ; the former have always de-* 
clared that they consider slavery a lamentable evil, imposed upon; 
them in a former age^ as yet irremediable in its present sphere, but 
not to be unnecessarily extended. 

4. It is affirmed tliiat' by an extension bf our tefrrifory we daSt 
hfe&k into pieces-. The remark is a common one, perhaps it hac^ 
a stiperficial plausibility, but it is denied both by iieason and history. 
The consciousness of self-responsibility is strong in great Stated'; 
the interests involved in their chatigies are so vast as to create a pw^ 
fbond conviction of the necessity of stability atid security. Theh* 
rulers and citizens know that their ei'upticfil mfust be with earth- 
quake ruin. Slight questions, instead of disturbing them, as in 
minor governments, are necessarily merged and lost in grander 
interests. How do actual facts speak on this subject? What gov** 
ernments are most endangered by discord,, the large ones of Brazil 
and the United States, or the smaller communities of Mexico and 
South America? And how is it in the old world? The greaX 
powers are the permanent powers. Russia^ Austria, France, En^ 
land, suffer far less discord and hazard than the smaller and ever- 
quarreling states of Portugal, Spain, Italy, Belgium and Holland- 
England has stood firmly, during several late years, under internal 
shocks which would have shattered to fragments a minor power. 
Internal commotions indeed occur in large states, but not more than 
in small ones. Rome in her infancy had as many of them as in h«r 
maturity. Large nations, by their greater extent and multiplicity 
of functions, afford more room for the occupation of leading a^d 
ambitious minds, which, within narrower limits, would ruin tb9 
state in plots against each other. The ancient empires of the east 
were destroyed more frequently by invasion than by internal causes. i 

China still stands, a venerable example of stability, though the larg- 
est empire of the world. Rome did not finally fall by her great* | 

ness, but by invasion. By extending herself among the barbarians 
of the North, she saved herself for many years. Had she extended / 

her eagles farther, she might have saved herself longer. The 1 

hordes who at last overthrew her^ lay at first beyond the Caspian. ! 

She paused at that sea ; had she passed it, and subdued and civilized 
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\ posed of rich proprietors and landholders. From the information received; 

by the Juniata from Upper Califbrnia, which arrived here a few daiys 
since, it appears that the Asamblea of that Department at its next seasiott 
intended to declare itself independent of Mexico. The Asamblea will- 
kave to be convoked by the Governor in April. 

The last arrival from Yucatan brings the gratifying intelligence- 
that the people of Southern Mexico, in imitation of the patriotic ex* 
ample of Yucatan, were concentrating their efforts, in unison with 
the Congress of Yucatan, then in session, for a grand revolutionafj 
movement against the military despots of the centre. The Cbtt- 
gress of Yucatan had refbsed to entertain any propositions from Par* 
redes, and a courier, whom he had sent to Mierida, to request only 
three hundred troops to fight against the United States, was refused^ 
and narrowly escaped with his life. Let our forces once be thor- 
oughly in the country, and a strong native party will bid them weU 
come« 
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3. It is objected that slavery will be extended by the conquest «{ 
Mexico. The writer will not dissemble that it is in view of t!ik 4 
perilous evil of our country that he desires the annexation of Mex- » 
ico. He has before said that it was on the ground of slavery aloaiy^ 
that the annexation of Texas was inexpedient That country jn^ 
large and mostly unoccupied ; it presents therefore an unobstruetadl^ 
field for slavery. But Mexico, with its eight or nine millions oC^ 
people, many of them emancipated slaves, all of them but litt|| - 
distinguisha,ble in color from the negro, and too poor to be ift^^ 
dependent of labor, could form a series of States of free laJbofc^ 
ing men which would stand an impassable barrier to the extOQk 
sion of slavery southward. Slavery cannot exist amidst a vast nuriL^ 
of free laborers. But if hot annexed, the declension of Mexj ft^ 
must go on, the slavery of Texas will gradually encroach upon |j^. 
northern Mexican provinces, and its course be indefinite. Let usJL 
in haste then to reclaim Mexico from her degradation ; let us far^ 
her into States, giving, her, as we must, to a suitable extent, ^ 
right of sufirage and representation in our government, and we sl^ 
thus save the fairest section of our continent from the curse of 1 



its tribes, as she had those of central Europe, they would never 
have overrun the fields of Greece, Italy and Spain. Rome failed 
in not extending her dominion far enough. 

When it is remembered what additional securities we have in 
modern times, by the ties of commerce, the art of printing, an en- 
lightened religion, popular education, internal communications, dec., 
the danger is infinitely lessened. Let us not fear our own greatness ; 
the hand of a great destiny beckons us onward. Our march is now 
in a line fr6m the Mexican gulf to Canada, at the rate of seventeen 
ipiles annually upon the falling forests. of th^ West. Cities, civiliza- 
tion, religion, mark our progress. It is the ordination of Grod that 
we go forward. Let us be conscious of our mission, and manfully 
achieve it. 

5. It is apprehended that we may involve ourselves in war with 
Europe, especially wi^h England and France. We have not here 
room to discuss fully a subject which would be seriously importtmt 
if it were probable. Its probability however is denied. Intimatioliis 
were indeed made about the " balance of power," in reference to 
the annexation of Texas, but when they were found to be unheeded, 
and the deed was done, they ceased. The old world, notwithstand- 
ing its newspaper bluster, cares little about the growth of the Ameri- 
can powers. England alone has ground, in her maritime interests, 
for apprehension, but not a very serious one, as she is well aware. 
It is obviously for the interests of Europe, as well as America, that 
Mexico should be reduced to order, and her vast commercial re- 
sources opened to the world. Of her public debt of 100 millions, 
75 millions are owing to foreigners — much of it to England. 
Mexico can never pay it in her disorganized condition. Her mines, 
not one-fiflieth of which are now wrought, produce 24 millions an- 
nually ; under the management of a better race, they could afford 
enough to pay her debts, and enrich the country at no distant period. 
Her English creditors hold lands by mortgage to the amount of 125 
millions of acres. These are scarcely available now, but under the 
government of the United States they would soon be in demand by 
settlers. The resources of Mexico are abundantly adequate to her 
liabilities, but they are now latent. All foreigners concerned in 
these liabilities would be benefitted by their developement under a 
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better government. We cannot presume that with such obvious 
considerations before them, the governments of England and France 
will oppose a measure so salutary, for the sake of an irrelevant 4 

policy. They have vast commercial interests involved in their rela- *•* 

tions with us. A rupture must ruin these. Will the sagacious 
premiers of England and France incur such a disaster for the privi- 
lege of intermeddling with a transatlantic quarrel ? J 

If these powers can sacrifice the obvious interests of humanity j 

for a principle of policy never yet recognized in our hemisphere, ? 

it is evident that our harmony with them is at an end, and though 
we might avoid the present ground of quarrel, others must inevita- 
bly occur in our future relations. It is time for us to ascertain fully 
and finally the fact. The Mexican question will be but the begin- 
ning ; the difl[iculty will beset us at every step of the future, and is 
there a citizen of the republic degenerate enough to wish his coun- 
try to cower before the menace ? Without disguising its serious 
importance, we should nevertheless feel that every consideration of 
national pride, national hope, and national virtue, summons us to ! 

proceed directly onward in our appropriate career, and when the 1 

threatened obstacle appears, meet it coolly and intrepidly. ! 

If the growth of our country is a reason for the alarm and inter- .^ 

ference of European powers, they have already sufficient grounds i 

for hostility ; the danger to them from this cause can scarcely be j 

increased. It is the opinion of many that under any circumstances 
a war with England at least will, sooner or later, be unavoidable. 
We have but slight fears of it, but should it come, the present con- 
test with Mexico must be considered highly opportune. It will pre- 
pare our forces for such an exigency. They cannot fail of suc- 
cess on their present fields, and they will meet the more formidable i 
foe with the discipline of actual service, and the pride and energy 
of conquerors. 

6. The advantages to our commercial and monetary interests 
which would result from the conquest of Mexico can scarcely be ; 

estimated. We but allude to them in passing. Our manufacturers j 

would find a vast and permanent market. Our commerce with that 
part of the continent now almost annihilated, would not only be re- 
stored, but increased a hundred fold. Our commerce in the Pa- 



^ific, now -more than 50 millions in value, without a sio^e povt -for 
Iftie refuge of our ships, would be immeasurably aceommodated and 
«eeuped> The moneteiry circulation of Europe would be ;put to a 
great extent under our contrdl, and by the proper use of the Mesiv- 
tjan mines, the specie currency of the whole world would be reliev- 
ed and :&cilitated. The expense of the war would be a smc^ll item 
compared with these manifold advantages. 

7. The conquest and .right government of Mexico would be sanc- 
tioned by high considerations of philanthropy .^ as well as patriotism. 
Who can question whether the extension of our political institutions, 
our freedom of religion, our .educational plans, and our industrial 
enterprise over that. country, would be a hlessiog ,to its deprjes^d 
people ? It is in view of this consideration, together -w,ith its bear- 
ing on slavery, that the subject most impressively commends itself to 
our interest The "Mexican correspondent of the London Times, al- 
xeady quoted, says, under date of Sept. 27, 1845 : 

^ the i^intQn of tm&qj., the •e:sial«noe of the )li&l;»op of Mexioo, id 
h9,8tenipg tp its terminatioix; and, as far as I can see, no £reat man 
Appears who is equal to the regeneration of the 'Republic. The ffovem- 
ment is po^vsi^vless, even in the capital ; the departments baxely hold on. to 
the central state y th^re is no population to till the i&nest ^oil in the world ; 
and -riches, above «nd below ^ound, remain unexplored, for want of 
,intelli|^ence a,nd .haxUs.to rwqrk them. If Eiiglanfl will x^i iu^rfisiie, .^tip 
doom of Mexico is sealed, and in the course of a few years it must be 
4neorpmfaUd with the Uaited Stuaes. The government and people of the 
JUnited ^ta,tes ^entertain no doubt on this subject. They «ay th^t thejr do 
not interfere in -the affairs of Europe, and that they are determined no 
.Sun>peBii>p«w^ shall inteiDfere with them in iihe affiiirs of the new : world. 
By aggression, apnexatipi^, or- conquest, they are resolved qn enticing all 
Mexico, down to the Isthmus, within the Union ] and, come what may, 
.AM end must 4i«o9i«r .«r ia^er ite ^aeempUakf^' I «iP fnlly s^ws^e .of -tii^ie 
danger to which the monetary circulation of Europe will he exposed, 
When-the silver districts of Mexico are under l^e control of the Amerteah 
j^f^ross, #ndof.the JMi^sude^ce of our per.mittii^g a nav^ power, like th^ 
of the United States, to become the richest nation in the world; but j 
Ojknnot help -admitting, -ait the^same time, that if Oseat Britain will not 
interfere, the general good of humanity must be advanced by the annextUiofi 
of this country to the American Union. The tide of emigration will, instead 
pf flowing directly, take the current of the United States, and oven 
millions of English, Scotch and Irish emigrants can pass through the 
f^Mneiiow 'pprto 'to ^ >9M settlers in this land of .'milk'SJid honey. £ve«r 
European production can be raised ; and I may say there is room for all 
"the emigiation that can be. poured in a quarter of a century from Isbe 
iBaiti^h &I48. The .next good ,to the British occupation of Mexico, is.ii^ 
incorporation with the United States. We shall And, when it takes place, 
inmedi^te o]B|kloy«ieiit of our poor, a oonsumption of British -maniiefiw- 
tuxes .spread over this .great continent, the diffusion of the Eiiglish 
language and English feelings over an illmost boundless territory. We 
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must, in short, make up our minds to this result, and haj^y will it be for > 

the common interests of humanity — unless Great Britain should take the { 

matter directly into her own hands, alarmed at the grrowing power of the 
United States, and their dominion over the mining districts from whidi 
our monetary circulation is furnished — when it is accomplished. 



A sensible writer observes : ^^ Mexico alone, peopled as densely 
as Massachusetts, would contain a population of one hundred and 
thirty-two millions ; instead of which it has but seven I Central 
America, at the flame ratio, capable of containing a population of 
twenty millions, in fact contains but two I A country which might 
sustain a population of one hundred and fifly millions, equal to half 
of the Chinese empire, sustains only nine ! God did not lift up 
these mountains, and spread out these valleys, and create that lux- 
uriant soil, and plant those groves of citrons and oranges, and every 
delicious fruit, and kindle up the skies, and pour out the breath of 
everlasting summer over the whole, that these miserable drones might 
merely vegetate, tyrannize, and fight, while others of his children 
are condemned to subsist upon train oil and seals, and live in houses 
excavated in piles of snow, or constructed of blocks of ice, amid the 
eternal night and frost of the poles. The world was made to be en- 
joyed, not possessed ; to be cultivated, not left a wilderness and a 
waste ; to be inhabited by civilized, intelligent and religious men, 
not by savages and wild beasts. The mission of the Anglo-Saxons 
is to disenthrall, civilize, elevate, and regenerate the world ; that of 
our countrymen, no degenerate plant of the same vine, to perform 
all these offices for the population of North America from ocean to 
ocean and the isthmus to the pole — a work as glorious as great, and 
sure to be done."* 

These are but a few of the considerations which would justify the 
conquest of Mexico. Texas rightfully obtained her independence ; 
we rightfully received her ; the Rio Grande is her rightful bounda- 
ry; the invasion of that boundary by Mexico affords a rightful 
ground of war ; her debts and insults to us are an independent and 
equally rightful cause for it ; the impossibility of our indemnification 
and security renders it rightful to appropriate her territory ; her dis- 
organization, and the advantages of her conquest to the world add 

* Living Age, No. 99. 
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force to these reasons. Her conquest would be practicable ; it 
would be practicable to control her ; her annexation would be a 
barrier to slavery ; it would not endanger the permanency of our 
Union ; it would not probably endanger our relations with Europe, 
and if it should, we ought not to falter. It would vastly augment 
our manufactures and commerce, and would be a blessing to the 
world. Let us then read well the indications of providence ; let us 
march without delay. Let us proclaim in the capital of the Monte- 
zumas at once the supremacy of our arms and of our institutions. 
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